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A Testimony of Salem, Massachusetts, Monthly 
Meeting of Friends respecting HENRY CHASE, 
deceased, with some notice respecting his wife, 
Bersey CHASE, also deceased. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” It is 
in the experience of many, that the humble walk- 
ing of those who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises of preservation here, and 
of a well grounded hope of acceptance in the Be- 
loved hereafter, is indeed blessed, as an encourage- 
ment to those who come after them,-in endeavor- 
ing through grace to walk by the same rule, and 
mind the same thing. 

The remembrance of the pious lives and peace- 
ful deaths of our dear friends Henry and Betsey 
Uhase being still livingly with us, we are concerned 
to bear this our testimony respecting them. 

He was the son of Abner and Rebekah Chase, 
of Salem, who were Friends in good esteem, and 
was born in that place on the eighth of the twelfth 
month, 1773. His father dying, ninth of ninth 
month, 1784, when he was ten years of age, the 
charge of him with three other sons and two daugh- 
ters, devolved upon his pious mother, who was favor- 
ed so faithfully to discharge her duty to her children, 
as to leave behind her in their minds a very sweet 
remembrance. 

He was early apprenticed to a mechanical 
employment, and having served therein during 
his minority, pursued for many years that call- 
ing. 
In the year 1801, he was united in marriage 
with Betsey Abbot, the daughter of Stephen A 
bot, of Salem, she being then in the twenty-third 
year of her age. 

Her father was a man of much respectability in 
the world, and, an Episcopalian, in which way his 
daughter had been carefully educated. But she 
having been taught, through much suffering and 
disappointment, as well as mental conflict, the unsa- 
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tisfying nature of all earthly enjoyments, and being 
graciously visited with secret intimations of the 


light of Christ in her heart, showing her the emp- 
tiness of all mere forms of religion and worship, 
was made willing to renounce the gayeties and 
allurements of the world, to which by her situation 
in life she was exposed, and by which she was 
surrounded, and to learn in the school of Christ of 
the spiritual nature of true religion, and as she 
through grace submitted herself to the purifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit, she became adorned 
with a meek and humble mind, and was enabled 
to take up the cross to her own inclinations, and 
to confess her Saviour before men. Under these 
experiences, she was concerned to unite herself in 

membership with Friends. She was received a 
member by this Monthly Meeting in the seventh 
month, 1800, in the twenty-second year of her 
age. 

i her, our dear friend was favored with a true 
and sympathising companion and helpmeet, to 
whom he was nearly united during the remainder 
of her life. 

She was a woman of remarkably tender and 
sympathising spirit, feeling for others’ surrows 
and making them her own, willing to spend and 
be spent to alleviate their sufferings. She was a 
kind, tender, and affectionate mother to her chil- 
dren, and, in divers instances faithfully fulfilled 
the duties of a mother to the motherless and the 
orphan. Her mild and gentle spirit fully entered 
into the sorrows of those around her, and perhaps 
few according to her ability, have been enabled 
more fully to bear the burdens of others, and thus 
fulfil the law of Christ. 

Her last sicknesss, with which she was attacked 
first month, twelfth, 1843, was sudden and of a 
distressing character, (the croup,) which she bore 
with great patience, expressing entire resignation 
to the Divine will, saying, ‘‘ she was in the hands 
of a merciful God, who doeth all things well.” 
The nature of her disorder Was such, that she 
could express but little; yet a holy calm evi- 
dently sustained her, until the morning of the 
seventeenth, when she quietly closed her useful 
life, and, we humbly trust, was permitted to 
join the innumerable company which surround the 
throne. 

As our dear friend Henry Chase advanced in 
years, he was graciously enabled, through the 
visitations of Divine love, to deepen in religious 
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experience, his affections became more and more 
withdrawn from earth and earthly things, and set 
on things above. 

In the gracious dealings of a merciful Saviour 
with him, he was led to pass through many and 
deep baptisms of spirit, so necessary in order to 
know a passing from death unto life ; so indispen- 
sable in order fully to realize the corruptions of 
the natural heart, and to come to experience de- 
liverance therefrom, and of being born again of 
the incorruptible seed by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever; of having the defile- 
ments of the soul washed away in the precious 
blood of Christ, and former sins blotted out by 
and through that one great sacrifice for sin made 
without the gates of Jeruselem, and to experi- 
ence redemption through him the one only Sa- 
viour. 

Under these experiences, he became qualified 
to speak a word in season to the weary and sin- 
sick soul; to comfort the mourners in Israel ; 
and to encourage the heavy hearted in Jerusalem, 
by pointing them to the alone source of true con- 
solation, even unto Him who of God is made unto 
the faithful wisdom and righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption. He was also concerned to 
admonish the lukewarm and careless, and to warn 
the indifferent, stirring up the pure mind in all 
to diligence in the work of the soul’s everlasting 
welfare. 

He first spoke in the ministry, as we believe, as 
early as the year 1815; and, for a considerable 
time his communications were in a few words and 
not frequent, and delivered in great humility and 
fear. 1t was probably in reference to an occasion 
of this kind, that he made the following memo- 
randum, under date of fifth month, twenty-seventh, 
1817: “This day has been a trying one to me. 
O, that I may be found working out my soul’s 
salvation in fear and trembling before the Lord. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that I love 
him more than the loaves and fishes. May I have 
a safe hiding-place, as under the shadow of his 
holy wing.” 

As he was faithful, his gift was enlarged, and 
he was enabled at times to set forth the abundant 
riches of Christ to a lost and fallen world. Yet 
he was ever humble; and humility of soul, to 
lie low as at the feet of the Master, reverently 
waiting there upon him for a renewal of spiritual 
strength, was often the subject of his earnest ex- 
hortations. 

There are many among us who well remember 
the impressions which accompanied his simple 
ministry, attended with no outward adorning, and 
how we, some of us at least, sympathised with 
him when we saw him stand tremblingly before 
the people, to cast in his mite into the treasury 
of the Lord. In supplication, as we reverently 
believe, he was sometimes favored with near ac- 
cess to the throne of grace. 

He was acknowledged as a minister by this 
Monthly Meeting in the first month 1829. His 
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religous services were mostly confined to his oy) 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings though he c. 
casionally visited neighboring Quarterly Meet. 
ings. 

In all that he did, his desire appeared to be ;, 
do all to the glory of Him who had done so grea 
things for him, and to ascribe all to His free grace 
His memorandums all bear the impress of . tes 
Christian spirit, no dependence upon man but ep. 
tire dependence upon the merits of a crucified 
and risen Lord. They throughout bear evidence 
of a lively zeal for the ever-blessed cause, and he 
often alludes to deep baptisms, through which he 
had to pass, which were known only to him and 
to his God. We believe he endeavored to walk 
carefully and with great circumspection among 
men, and faithfully to occupy the talents commit. 
ted to his charge. To visit the sick and afflicted 
was, for much of the time of his religious life, an 
occupation in which he was much engaged ; and iy 
imparting true Christian counsel, and leading the 
dejected mind to the alone source of true consola- 
tion, we believe, he was often graciously helped 
and qualified. 

His religious sympathies were limited by no 
narrow bouud. The followers of the Lamb, of 
whatever denomination among men were recog. 
nized and owned by him as subjects of the same Di. 
vine grace, the heirs of the same salvation; and 
among the tender-hearted whom he visited, of va- 
ious religious professions, he is spoken of with great 
love and veneration, evidencing that such was the 
purity of his Christian character, that it was seen 
and acknowledged by all, whose hearts had been 
touched by the quickening influences of the Spirit, 
to whose op*rations he had in so large measure 
submitted. 

As he grew in years, the infirmities of age 
settled upon him, and he was for several of the 
last years of his life infirm and weak, his mind 
partaking of the weakness of his body. In this 
feeble state, in which he seemed to have nothing 
to do but to die, his mind dwelt much on heaven 
and heavenly things. A childlike simplicity and 
innocence of mind were conspicuous with him, and 
the company and conversation of the devoted 
and religiously inclined were then, as ever, ¢t- 
joyed and highly prized by him. His feebleness 
of body and mind gradually increased with in- 
creasing years, accompanied with great quictness 
of spirit, evidencing that his day’s work having 
kept pace with the day, little remained for him 
to do but patiently to wait till his change should 
come. 

His last sickness commenced the thirty-first of 
fifth month, 1846, and from that time he was con- 
fined to his bed, when he observed that he felt 
very peaceful, and was not afraid to die. On the 
fifth of sixth month following, his mind became 
much brighter than it had been for a long time 

revious, and near the middle of the day, for a0 
our or more, much of the clearness and vig 
of his former state, when in health, returned. 
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During this time, he said, * that he was now go- 
-»» to his everlasting rest, and that he felt great 
love for every one.” He desired that his friends 
in the neighborhood might be called in, which 
was done; and as they stood around his bed, he 
said, “he wished to express to them how much 
he had enjoyed in living together with them, 
and now, as he was about to leave them, he de- 
sired it might be with the same precious feelings.” 
He called to mind circumstances which had oc- 
curred in his youth, and observed, “TI find the 
Lord is not slack concerning his promises.”’ 
And speaking of some who had weakened in their 
love, he said “ they do not dwell deep enough.” 

It was indeed a fresh evidence of the tender 
mercies of the Lord, that, although through the 
infirmities of the flesh he was for many years 
bowed down, and little seemed left for him to en- 
joy in this life, yet as he drew near to the confines 
of another and better world, that spiritual life 
seemed to be renewed, and to the encouragement 
of those he left behind, was permitted to shine 
forth with increased brightness. 

He quietly departed sixth month, eighth, 1846, 
aged upwards of seventy-two years; a minister 
over thirty years. Thus passed away, we rever- 
ently trust, from earth to heaven one truly beloved. 
He was buried in Friends’ burial-ground in Salem, 
on the eleventh of sixth month, 1846, after a 
solemn meeting in Friends’ meeting-house wherein 
divers impressive testimonies were borne, and at 
the grave, (which also contained the remains of 
his deceased wife,) during a solemn pause, vocal 
evidence was borne to the sufficiency of that grace 
which can alone enable to triumph over the grave, 
in the memorable language of Scripture, “ OQ, 
death, where is thy sting! O, grave where is thy 
victory ? 





For Friends’ Review. 
A REMARKABLE RECOGNITION. 


In the early part of the current century, there 
lived in the state of Maryland, in the condition 
of a slave a young man, named Levin, who form- 
ed the determination, that he would not spend his 
life in slavery. His evident attachment to free- 
dom, seems to have convinced his master, that he 
would never be a valuable slave, and he was 
therefore permitted to purchase himself, upon 
what were deemed moderate terms. The sum 

uired being raised by his industry and fru- 
aality, his “ free papers” were obtained. 

But he had married a slave, and had several child- 
ren who were also slaves; and Levin and his wife 
concluded to secure the freedom of herself and 
the children in a summary manner. They there- 
fore eloped with their family, and located them- 
selves in New Jersey. But they had not been 
long there till they were discovered, and she with 
her children, then four in number, two boys and 
two girls, were returned to the state from 
Which she had escaped. A few months after her 





capture, she made a second effort to obtain her 
freedom, taking the girls, who were the youngest, 
with her, but leaving the boys in the custody of 
their master. In this case she was more success- 
ful than before; for she and her husband, who 
was legally free, have not since been disturbed 
by the claims of the owner. But the boys were © 
left to the discretion of a master, and the agonized 
parents could obtain no information respecting 
them, except that they had been sold to the far 
south. 

About forty-two or forty-three years passed away, 
during which time the father descended to the 
grave, and the mother remained totally ignorant 
of the fate of her lost sons. In the mean time 
other children had arisen, but these boys were 
not forgotten. The anxious parents had informed 
the younger children what they knew respectin 
them. The names of the boys were Levin ind 
Peter; and with this fact the younger children 
were acquainted. 

One of these children, born subsequently to the 
flight of the mother, named William Sill, is em- 
ployed as clerk in the Anti-Slavery Office in this 
city ; and he became the medium through which 
one of the long lost boys was restored to the 
surviving parent. 

On the 2d instant, two coloured men, one of 
whom was an acquaintance of William Sill, and 
the other a stranger, called at the Anti-slavery 
office; and the stranger was introduced as Peter 
Freedman of Alabama. Peter stated that he 
and an elder brother, named Levin, were stolen 
from some place in this direction, about forty-one 
or forty-two years ago, when he was a child of 
about six years. He knew that his father was 
named Levin and his mother Sidney, but could 
not tell the last name. He remembered that 
upon missing his mother, and manifesting a 
desire to go to her, he and his brother were told 
they should be taken to her; but they soon found 
themselves in the hands of a slaveholder in Ken- 
tucky. They remained there about thirteen 
years, when they were sold to Alabama, where 
they passed through several hands. About nine- 
teen years ago Levin died. 

Within the last two years, Peter prevailed 
upon a gentleman to buy him with a view of being 
permitted to work out his freedom. The sum 
demanded was five hundred dollars. This amount 
he was enabled to raise, by working at night, per- 
forming extra jobs by day, and using all possible 
activity and economy, and he became a free man. 

Though more than forty years of his life were 

in slavery, it appears he had never relin- 
quished the hope of becoming eventually free. 

When this primary object of desire was accom- 
plished, he was anxious to find his family connec- 
tions, for whom he retained the warmest affection. 
He therefore endeavoured to save money enough 
to defray the expense of a journey to the north 
in search of his family and friends. The distance 
travelled on this apparently hopeless expedition 
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was about fifteen hundred miles. On the first of , with chesnut-trees, walnuts, oaks, and other strik. 
the month he arrived in this city, and on the | ing ornaments of the forest. In front, and at no 
next day was introduced to the clerk at the Anti-| great distance, is the pyramidal Puy de Dome 
slavery office, as already mentioned. This young | with the whole chain of mountains of Mont d’(); 
man immediately recognised in his narrative, the | and the Cantal; beneath them is the beautify) 
names of his own parents, and the story of their | plain of Clermont, with the silver stream of tho 
lost sons, agreeing as far as the knowledge and | Dore winding its way through the midst, and q)] 
recollections of such a child could be expected to | around the rugged peaks and deep dark mountaiy 
do, with the accounts which he had often heard | ravines stand in striking contrast with sloping 
from his mother. He also observed that his new | hills clothed with vines and corn-fields. The 
acquaintance bore in his countenance, a strong | population of this town, computed at 15,000, js 
resemblance of his own mother. These circum- | almost entirely employed in the manufacture of 
stances left no doubt, that the long lost brother | cutlery. One universal sound, the hammer 
was found; and on the following day he was con- | clinking on the anvil, and the file rasping on the 
ducted by two of his sisters who reside in Phila-| vice continually strikes the ear in every street 
delphia, to the dwelling of his mother in New | and no other noise has disturbed, from time im. 
Jersey. memorial, the dull uniformity of Thiers. During 

Peter not knowing his own patronymic had | the terrible convulsions of the Revolution and 
assumed the surname of his master; and he seems | the Empire, this place, indeed, as all others jy 
to have supposed himself legally free ; and we | France, had to deplore its youth sacrificed in for. 
may conjecture that his desire of freedom was | eign fields ; and the monotony of human life was 
stimulated by the belief that his slavery was | then arrested by the news of some falling by the 
illegal. He has a wife and three children, who | lake of Mantua, others at the walls of Sarragossa, 
are slaves in Alabama, and he has set out on his | and others on the plains of Germany. But the 
return to that state, with a view of purchasing | regrets of such calamities have long since ceased 
their freedom if practicable; or remaining with | to agitate the hearts of survivors, and nothing 
them in case of being unable to effect it. seems to occupy attention but to partake of fo: d, 

In this simple narrative we have an imperfect | to labour for its acquisition, and to die. About 
view of the condition to which many anxious | two years ago, however, the quict of the scene 
parents are reduced by this unfecling system of | was disturbed by a most novel occurrence, The 
slavery. To many of them it would, no doubt, | report was circulated, ‘There are Protestants ar- 
be a relief to be informed that their children had | rived at Thiers; they are selling Bibles; they 
found a release from servitude in the house ap- | are praying, reading, conversing at the Boullet.’ 
pointed for all living. We also perceive in this | This intelligence acted like an electric shock on 
case a striking illustration of the warmth of|the somnolent population. Out rushed no less, it 
affection in a man who had been nearly all his | is asserted, than 2,000 persons towards the place, 
days the victim of oppression. There are proba- | where one of the colportcurs of the Geneva Society 
bly few men of our own colour, who would have | was explaining in his simple manner the great 
the resolution to undertake such a journey, on so| truths of the Gospel. So furious was the mob, 
blind a trail, in search of relations of whom | such their threats, their gesticulations, and their 
nothing had been heard for more than forty years. | spirit, that the most scrious consequences were 


i. apprehended. Not only had the colporteur to 

escape with the utmost haste by a way removed 
from the tumult, but even the commissaire de 
police and the gen d’armes had to interfere most 
promptly to prevent evil. The riot of this day 
will ever be a memorable fact in the history of 
Thiers ! 

“It might have been supposed that truth, 
meeting with such opposition on its first arrival, 
would have retired in dismay from the whole re- 
gion; but such an opinion would have been most 
erroneous. It has pleased the God of mercy to 
pour out his Holy Spirit so remarkably on this 
place, that a considerable number of persons are 
not only reading with attention the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and affording hopes of eventual con- 
version, but an infant Church of Protestant 
Christians has been already formed; and at the 
first sacrament, no less than twenty-seven persons, 
all of them, in the judgment of charity, sincerely 
seeking eternal salvation, were partakers. 

“T have been residing in the midst of this 




















































For Friends’ Review. 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN PIETY. 


In the supplementary notes of J. Pye Smith’s 
work on Geology, I find the following extract 
from a letter written at Thiers in 1839 by a min- 
ister of the English Church, “well known and 
highly respected.” It is calculated, one would 
apprehend, to be gratifying to the disciples of 
Christ, who hail with joy every indication of the 
approach of that day foretold by the prophet, 
‘when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ 


“ Amongst the hills of Auvergne and in the 
Department of the Puy de Dome, is situated the 
town of Thiers. It is celebrated for its pictur- 
esque position, being planted on the steep declivi- 
ties of rocks and mountains, which are adorned 
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little flock about a fortnight, and I am deeply af- 
fected with admiration at the work of divine grace 
which is here exhibited. Eighteen months ago 
the very name of Protestant was scarcely known 
in the neighbourhood, no right views of Christ 
and his salvation were in existence, the grossest 
superstitions of popery, and the most reckless in- 
fidelity divided the territory between them; in 
short, a moral midnight brooded over the whole 

ulation : now a religious impression has been 
produced of the most extensive character; nota 
family, perhaps, can be found, which has not con- 
versed, and thought, and felt either favourably or 
unfavourably, on this great subject. Up to this 
hour the Protestant labourers are the theme of 
universal and perpetual conversation. To my 
own observation the twenty-seven communicants 
above-mentioned, and several others, have been 
‘brought from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unio God ;’ and it is known to 
(jod alone how far eventually the blessings of the 
gospel will be diffused in this region. 

“Tt is most interesting to mark the new con- 
verts, to observe their diligent study of the Bible, 
some of them even in old age beginning to read, 
that they may peruse the sacred pages; to listen 
to them singing delightfully the praises of God, 
in the beautiful hymns and tunes of our Geneva 
brethren; to hear with what simplicity and unc- 
tion they lead the prayers of the congregation 
when invited to do so; and, above all, to notice 
that ‘where sin abounded, grace doth much more 
abound.’ The habitual deportment of the con- 
verts is highly consistent ; the world cannot re- 
proach them with ill-conduct; some of their 
number, who had been notorious for drunkenness 
and other sins, are now eminent examples of tem- 
perance and holiness, and ‘the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,’ reigus over the 
whole Church. I was exceedingly struck with 
the expression of countenance ef many persons 
amongst them. There is a calm, solid happiness 
portrayed on their features, which no principle, 
no ideas, no events, however prosperous in life, 
nothing but the assurance of eternal glory, through 
the sacrifice of Christ our Redeemer, could ever 


produce.” 





EXTRACTS FROM “ GLEANINGS FROM PIOUS 
AUTHORS.” 


There is one class of dangers pertaining alike 
to every profession, every branch of study, every 
kind of distinct pursuit. I mean the danger in 
each, to him who is devoted to it, of over-rating 
its Importance as compared with others, and again 
of unduly extending its province. To a man 
who has pe views, no general cultiva- 
tion of mind, and no familiar intercourse with 
the enlightened and the worthy of other classes 

es his own, the result must be more or less 


of the several forms of narrow-mindedness. To 
apply to all questions, on all subjects, the same 
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bers of it,) and to have more or less an aliena- 
tion of feeling from those of other classes :—all 
these, and many other such, are symptoms of that 
narrow-mindedness, which is to be found alike in 
all who do not carefully guard themselves against 
it, whatever may be the profession or department 
of study of each. 


none concede to the practices of the world, from 
the mistaken notion of conciliating prejudices, or 
winning over the ungodly to religion. 
be singular if we would be holy; we must be 
consistent, if we would be useful. 
faithful, we must indeed expect reproach; if we 
boldly confess Christ before men, and steadily 
maintain that marked distinction which forms the 
line of separation between the church and the 
world, we must submit to have our names cast 
out as evil. 
shrink from the cross. 
follow the Lord fully, when all else forsake him ; 
and, like Joshua, they should declare, with humil- 
ity and integrity of heart, in the face of a sneer- 


foundation of our practice, and why we cannot do 
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principles and rules of judging that are suitable 
to the particular questions and subjects about 
which he is especially conversant ;—to bring in 
those subjects and questions an all occasions, suit- 
able or unsuitable, like the painter Horace al- 
ludes to, who introduced a cypress tree into the 
picture of a shipwreck ;—to regard his own par- 
ticular pursuit as the one important and absorb- 
ing interest ;—to look on all other events, trans- 
actions, and occupations, chiefly as they minister 
more or less to that ;—and to feel a clannish at- 
tachment to the members of that particular pro- 
fession or class he belongs to as a body or class, 
(an attachment, by the bye, which is often lim- 
ited to the collective class, and not accompanied 
with kindly feelings towards the individual mem- 








Let none compromise their principles. 


Let 


We must 


If we are 


But true Christians ought never to 
Like Caleb, they should 


ing world: “As for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord.” We must let men see the 


as others do. We must make them acquainted 
with our principles, and let them know what are 
those secret springs of action which cause us to 
move in a direction so opposed to theirs. This 
frank and ingenuous conduct may open the mincs 
and touch the hearts of some, who, through 

e, may be led to say : “We will go with you, 
toe perceive that God is with you.” At all 
events, such upright dealing will bring comfort in 
to our own souls, and preserve us from falling into 
those snares which Satan lays to catch the fearful 
and double-minded professor. But if we are 
habitually afraid of being decided ; if we endeay- 
our to keep fair with the world; if we want to 
live like the borderers between the two kingdoms 
of light and darkness, maintaining a sort of 
friendly intercourse with the inhabitants on 
either side of the line; if we are ashamed of 
avowing our principles before men, when dut 
and the honour of Christ call for such an avowal; 
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then we may be assured, on the truth of the gos- 
pel, that we have no scriptural evidence of being 
the children of God; for thus saith our divine Sa- 
viour: “ Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven.” “If we deny him, he will also 
deny us.” 





DAVY’S SAFETY-LAMP. 


Art often presses into its service the discove- 
ries of Science, but it sometimes provokes them. 
Art surveys the fruit of the toil of the philoso- 
pher, and selects such as suits her purposes; but 
sometimes, not finding what is suitable to her 
wants, she makes an appeal to Science, whose 
votaries direct their researches accordingly to- 
ward the desired object, and rarely fail to attain 
them. One of the most signal examples of the 
successful issue of such an appeal presents itself 
in the safety-lamp. 

The same gas which is used for the purposes 
of illumination of our cities and towns (and 
which, as is well known, is obtained from coals 
by the process of baking in close retorts) is often 
spontaneously developed in the seams of coal 
which form the mines, and collects in large quan- 
tities in the galleries and workings where the 
coal-miners are employed. When this gas is 
mingled with common air, in a certain definite 
proportion, the mixture becomes highly explo- 
sive, and frequently catastrophes, attended with 
frightful loss of life, occurred in consequence of 
this in the mines. The prevalence of this evil 
at length became so great, that government 
called the attention of scientific men to the sub- 
ject, and the late Sir Humphrey Davy engaged 
in a series of experimental researches with a 
view to the discovery of some efficient protection 
for the miner, the result of which was, the now 
celebrated safety-lamp. 

Davy first directed his inquiries to the nature 
and properties of flame. What is flame? was a 
question which seems until then never to have 
been answered or even asked. 

All known bodies, when heated to a certain 
intensity, become luminous. Thus iron, when 
its temperature is elevated, first gives a dull red 
light, which becomes more and more white as the 
temperature is increased, until at length it be- 
comes as white as the sun. Davy showed that 

us substances are not exempt from this law, 
and that flame is nothing more than gas ren- 
dered white hot. 

He further showed that if the gas thus ren- 
dered white hot be cooled, it will cease to be lu- 
minous in the same manner, and from the same 
cause as would be the case with a red hot poker 
plunged in water. 

He showed that the gas which forms flame 
may be cooled by putting it in contact with any 
substance, such as metal, which, being a good 


conductor, would deprive it of so much of jts Ca. 
loric that it must cease to be luminous. 

Thus, if a piece of wire net-work, with meshe« 
sufficiently close, be held over the flame of , 
lamp or candle, it will be found that the flame 
will not pass through the meshes. The wir 
will become red hot, but no flame will appear 
above it. 

It is not, in this case, that the gas which 
forms the flame does not pass through the meshe: 
of the wire, but in doing so, it gives up so much 
of its heat to the metal, that when it escape 
from the meshes above the wire, it is no longer 
hot enough to be luminous. . 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in the researches which 
he was called to make, discovered this important 
fact, which enabled him to explain the nature 
and properties of flame ; and having so discovered 
it, he did not fail promptly to apply it to the 
solution of the practical problem with which he 
had to grapple. 

This problem was to enable the miner to walk, 
lamp in hand, through an atmosphere of high 
explosive gas, without the possibility of pro. 
ducing explosion. It was, as though he were 
required to thrust a blazing torch through a mass: 
of gunpowder without either extinguishing the 
flambeau or igniting the powder; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the gaseous atmosphere 
to which the miner was often exposed was inf- 
nitely more explosive than gunpowder. 

The instrument by which he accomplished 
this was as remarkable for its simplicity as for 
its perfect efficiency. A common lantern, con- 
taining a lamp or candle, instead of being as 
usual enclosed by glass or horn, was enclosed by 
wire gauze of that degree of fineness in its 
meshes which experiment had proved to be in- 
pervious to flame. When such a lantern was 
carried into an atmosphere of explosive gas, the 
external atmosphere would enter freely through 
the wire gauze, and would burn quietly within 
the lantern ; but the meshes which thus permit- 
ted the cold gas to enter, forbid the white-hot 
gas within to escape without parting with % 
much of its heat in the transit as to deprive it 
of the character and properties of flame ; so that, 
although it passed into the external explosive 
atmosphere, it was no longer in a condition t0 
inflame it. foe 

The lamp thus serves a double purpose ; 1t 1s 
at once a protection and a warning. It protects, 
because the flame within cannot re the gas 
outside the lantern. It warns, because the 
miner, seeing the gas burning within the lantern, 
is informed that he is enveloped by an explosive 
atmosphere, and takes measures accordingly ? 
ventilate the gallery, and meanwhile to prevelt 
eo lights from entering it. 

othing can be imagined more triumphantly 
successful than this investigation of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. Some philosophers have the goo! 


fortune to arrive at great scientific discoveries 12 








the prosecution of those researches to which the 
course of their labors leads them. Some are so 
happy as to make inventions of high importance 
in the arts, when such applications are suggested 
by the laws which govern the phenomena that 
have arisen in their experimental researches. 
But we cannot remember any other instance in 
which an object of research being proposed to 
an experimental philosopher, foreign to his ha- 
pitual inquiries, having no associations with 
those trains of thought in which his mind has 
been previovsly involved, he has prosecuted the 
inquiry so as to arrive not only at the develop- 
ment of a natural law of the highest order, the 
fruitful parent of innumerable consequences of 

t general importance in physics, but has at 
the same time realized an invention of such im- 
mense utility as to form an epoch in the history 
of art, and to become the means of saving count- 
jess numbers of human lives. 

Mag netized wire-gauze.—As wire-gauze drains 
flame of its danger in the safety-lamp, it drains 
air of its poison by another felicitous application 
of a physical principle in the case of the needle- 
grinder’s mask. In that department of industry, 
the health of the artisan was impaired, and the 
duration of his life abridged, by respiring con- 
tinually, while at work, an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with steel-dust. A mask was invented 
composed of a gauze formed of magnetized wire, 
through which the artisan was to breathe. The 
air, in passing from the external atmosphere to 
the mouth and nostrils, left all the steel-dust 
which it held in suspension on the wire of the 
mask, from which, from time to time, it was 
wiped off as it accumulated.—Eclectic Mag, 





KINDNESS. 


The following anecdote was narrated at a 
meeting lately held in behalf of education :— 

A certain British school was remarkable for 
the rough and savage disposition of the boys who 
composed it. In consequence, it had obtained 
the unenviable designation of “The Bull-dog 
School.” The teacher under whose supervision 
this state of things existed, and who seemed quite 
unable to remedy it, was accordingly dismissed. 
His successor, aware of these circumstances, and 
earnestly desiring the welfare of his charge, began 
by inquiring what mode or principle of action 
would be most likely to secure it. After much 
thought, he concluded that kindness was the key 
to the boys’ hearts, and observantly waited for 
some favourable opportunity to test its worth. 
Such an occasion soon existed. One of the boys 
became dangerously ill. The teacher called upon 
him. This act was altogether without a prece- 
dent : & report was soon circulated, and a - 
impression was suddenly made. When the school 
met, the teacher informed the boys about their 
Companion, and inquired if two would agree to 
call every day, and ascertain the state of his 
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health. The idea was novel. Like new things 
it was cheerfully received, and the boys regularly 
acted upon it. Their school-fellow had been 
ordered to have some wine. His parents were 
very poor, and had not the means of complying 
with this order. The teacher became aware of 
the fact. He then, after telling the circumstan- 
ces to his scholars, asked if they could at all help 
in this matter. One and another immediately 
cried out, “ I will give a penny,” “ I will give a 
farthing,” and so on, according to their little 
resources. A collection was made. The requi- 
site sum, minus sixpence, was obtained. The 
master inquired if all had been given they could 
spare. “Yes.” It was sad to be so near the 
attainment of their object, and yet, after all, dis- 
appointed. Silence prevailed. At last one little 
fellow said, “Won't you give the sixpence, 
teacher?” “Certainly, I only waited for you to 
ask me,” was the reply. All countenances were 
bright with joy. The wants of their sick school- 
fellow were met; his health was in due time 
restored. But the influence of this act of kind- 
ness did not cease with its occasion. The boys 
had felt the luxury of doing good. The school 
from that time became quite reformed,—a proof 
how correctly they judge and act who not only 
train the intellect, but also the hearts of the 
young. No principle is so powerful for good in 
the education of mind as that of intelligent kind- 
ness—the love which, while it does not overlook 
wrong doing, shows that it is not quenched by it 
ae that furnishes a constant and powerful 
impulse to goodness. —S. S. Journal. 





SCOLDING-——-AN ANECDOTE. 


We will not say that any who have the scolding 
propensity are absolutely incurable, but we know 
some very obstinate cases. We also know some 
persons who have such a happy mental organiza- 
tion, that they never indulge a petulant spirit. 
An anecdote will illustrate these cases. 

Two thriving farmers, A. and B. lived near 
neighbours, whose wives were patterns of energy, 
industry, frugality, neatness, ete. Each had 
been married about fifteen years, and the wife of 
A. proved to be a termagant, while that of B. had 
not spoken petulantly since her marriage. These 
men were once in the midst of an interesting 
conversation, when the dinner horn from the 
house of Mr. A. was sounded, and he said to B., 
“T must go at once, or my wife will give me such 
a lecture.” “TI really wish,” replied B., “ that 
I could hear my wife scold as yours does, for five 
minutes, just to see bow it would sound, for she 
has never uttered a crooked word since our mar- 
riage.” “QO,” said A., “get for your wife a load 
of crooked wood, and you will hear it, I warrant 
you, for nothing makes my wife rave equal to 
that.’ 

Farmer B. kept his own counsel, and when he 
went to the forest to prepare his year’s supply of 
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wood, he was careful to cut each crooked stick on 
each side of the curve, so as to preserve it entire, 
and to throw all such sticks in a separate pile, 
subject tohis order. When his old stock of wood 
was consumed, he collected an entire load of these 
crooked sticks and deposited them at his door, 
and said nothing. When he came to dinner the 
next day, he expected the verification of the pro- 
phecy; but the meal as usual was well cooked, 
and in good time, and his wife came to the board 
with her usual beneficent smile, and said nothing 
relative to the wood. As the wood wasted away, 
his curiosity and anxiety increased, till his wife 
one day said to him: “ Husband, our wood is 
nearly exhausted and if you have any more like 
the last you brought me, 1 wish you would get 
it, for it is the best I ever had, it fits round the 
pots and kettles so nicely.”—Mass. Ploughman. 











PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1850. 


The anecdote, copied from the 8. 8. Journal re- 
specting the reformation of a very rough school 
appears of a trivial character, and the events them- 
selves seem to be a little strained, but the principle 
inculeated is neither trivial nor unimportant. The 
often cited maxim of Solomon, ‘‘ train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” translated into modern phrase- 
ology seems to imply that the great business of ed- 
ucation is to instil into children such principles, 
and to establish such habits, as men and women 
ought to act upon through life. The sooner child- 
ren acquire the habit of acting upon their own well 
established innate convictions of propriety, the 
earlier will their understandings be matured. It 
has been frequently observed that when, from 
particular circumstances, the burden of a family has 
fallen in a great measure, at a very early period, on 
the oldest child, that child has manifested a maturi- 
ty of judgment seldom witnessed among children of 
a corresponding age. The necessity of the case, 
and a sense of responsibility, call into action the 
faculties which would otherwise have been pemit- 
ted to lie unimproved and undiscovered. 

It is truly said that the best way of assisting the 
poor, isto teach them how to assist themselves ;’ 
and it may be as correctly asserted, that the most 
effectual method of governing youth is to instruct 
them how to govern themselves. The tutor who de- 
sires to promote the fnilest development of the 


faculties, moral and intellectual, of his pupils, 


should instruct them to rely, as far as possible, 
upon the resources which are to be found in their 
own minds. The pupil who resorts to his tutor for 
the solution of every difficulty, is not likely to 
make a rapid progress in his learning; and the 


youth who is kept in the path of rectitude only by 


the presence and authority of a master, affords q 
slender prospect of becoming a man of integrity jp 
maturer life. One of the first means of usefulness 
on the part of a tutor, is to gain the confidence of 
his pupils; and that can be most effectually done 
by manifesting a parental interest in whatever cop. 
tributes to their improvement and happiness. }t js 2 
great mistake to imagine that the authority, which 
is required to maintain the discipline of a schoo). 
must be supported by the assumption of a distan: 
and austere demeanor. Such a degree of cheer{y). 
ness and familiarity as will set the pupils at thej, 
ease, as long as they keep within the limits of strict 
propriety ; such an attention to their feelings an 
wants, as, while it teaches them to make the most 
of their own resources, never leaves them long to 
grapple with insuperable difficulties ; a demeano; 
which presents the tutor as a leader and guardian 
of their virtue, not as a curb on safe and innocent 
enjoyment; these are among the characteristics o{ 
an efficient and judicious teacher. 

As children are expected to become men and 
women, the sooner and more effectually they lear 
to act on the principles which must, or at least ought 
to, govern them through life, the more likely they 
will be to fill with advantage the sphere for which 
they ase designed. 


We mentioned in our 41st number, that our be- 
loved friends John and Elizabeth Meader, of New 
England, had been liberated by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, to perform a religious 
visit to Friends in Europe; and we are now in- 
formed that they sailed from Boston on the 2lst 
inst., in the Cambria, bound to Liverpool, witha 
view of proceeding in their gospel service. 


Drep,—At the Brandywine Springs, near Wil- 
mington, Del., on the 20th inst., Josepn Harts- 
HoRNE, M. D., an eminent physician of this city, 
a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 71st year of his age. 

, On the 17th inst., in West Whiteland, 
Chester Co., Pa., Mary V., daughter of William 
Trimble, in the 27th year of her age, a member 0! 
Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. 
DISCOVERIES OF THE PRIMITIVE AGES. 
(Continued from page 748.) 


But to the astronomer this discovery opened up 
a new field of investigation, and light began to 
dawn on some of the most mysterious questions 
which had long perplexed him. He had watched 
the constellations near the moon’s track slowly 
disappear in the effulgence of the sun, and when 
they were next seen, it was in the east, in the 
early dawn, apparently emerging from the solar 
beams, having actually passed by the sun. Watch- 
ing and reflecting, steadily pursuing the march 
of the northern constellations, which never entirely 


disappeared, and noting the relative positions of 
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these, and those falling into the sun, it was at 
last discovered that the entire starry heavens was 
slowly moving forward to meet and pass by the 
sun, or else the sun itself was actually moving 
backward among the stars. This apparent motion 
had already been detected in the moon, and now 
came the reward of long and diligent perseve- 
rance. The grand discovery was made, that both 
the sun and moon were moving among the fixed 
stars, not apparently, but absolutely. The pre- 
viously received explanation of the moon’s motion, 
could no longer be sustained; for the starry hea- 
yens could not at the same time so move as to 
by the moon in one month, and to pass by 
the sun in a period twelve times as great. A train 
"of the most important conclusions flowed at once 
from this great discovery.—The starry heavens 
passed beneath and around the earth,—the sun 
and moon were wandering in the same direction, 
but with different velocity among the stars, —the 
constellations actually filled the entire heavens 
above the earth and beneath the earth,—the stars 
were invisible in the day time, not because they 
did not exist, but because their feeble light 
was lost in the superior brilliancy of the sun. 
The heavens were spherical, and encompassed like 
a shell the entire earth, and hence it was con- 
ceived that the earth itself was also a globe, 
occupying the centre of the starry sphere. 

It is impossible for us, familiar as we are at 
this day with these important truths, to appreciate 
the rare merit of him who by the power of his 
genius, first rose to their knowledge and revealed 
them to an astonished world. We delight to 
honor the names of Kepler, of Galileo, of New- 
ton; but here are discoveries so far back in the 
dim past, that all trace of their origin is lost, 
which vie in interest and importance with the 
proudest achievements of any age. 

With a knowledge of the sphericity of the hea- 
vens, the revolution of the sun and moon, the 
constellations of the celestial sphere, the axis of 
its diurnal revolution, astronomy began to be a 
science, and its future progress was destined to 
be rapid and brilliant. A line drawn from the 
earth’s centre to the north star formed the axis 
of the heavens, and day and night around this 
axis all the celestial host were noiselessly pursu- 
ing their never ending journey. Thus far the 
only moving bodies known, were the sun and 
moon. These large and brilliant bodies, by their 
magnitude and splendor, stood out conspicuously, 
from among the multitude of stars, leaving these 
minute but beautiful points of light, in one great 
class, unchangeable among themselves, fixed in 
their groupings and configurations, furnishing 
admirable points of reference, in watching and 
tracing out the wanderings of the sun and moon. 

To follow the moon as she pursued her journey 
among the stars was not difficult ; but to trace 
the sun in his slower and more majestic motion, 

to mark accurately his track, from star to 
star, as he heaved upward to meet the coming 


constellations, was not so readily accomplished. 
Night after night, as he sunk below the horizon, 
the attentive watcher marked the bright stars 
near the point of setting which first appeared in 
the evening twilight. These gradually sunk 
towards the sun on successive nights, and thus 
was he traced from constellation to constellation, 
until the entire circuit of the heavens was per- 
formed, and he was once more attended by the 
same bright stars, that had watched long before, 
his sinking in the west. Here was revealed the 
measures of the Year. The earth had been ver- 
dant with the beauties of spring,—glowing with 
the maturity of summer, rich in the fruits of 
autumn,—and locked in the icy chains of winter, 
while the sun had circled round the heavens. His 
entrance into certain constellations marked the 
coming seasons, and man was beginning to couple 
his cycle of pursuits on earth with the revolutions 
of the celestial orbs. 

While intently engaged in watching the sun 
as it slowly heaved up to meet the constellations, 
some ardent devotce to this infant science, at 
length marked in the early twilight a certain 
brilliant star closely attendant upon the sun. The 
relative position of these two objects was noted, 
for a few consecutive nights, when with a degree 
of astonishment, of which we can form no concep- 
tion, he discovered that this brilliant star was 
rapidly approaching the sun, and actually chang- 
ing its place among the neighbouring stars,— 
night after night he gazes on this unprecedented 
phenomenon, @ moving star? and on each suc- 
cessive night he finds the wanderer coming nearer 
and nearer to the sun. At last it disapears from 
sight, plunged in the beams of the upheaving sun. 
What had become of this strange wanderer ¢ was 
it lost forever? were questions which were easier 
asked than answered.—But patient watching had 
revealed the fact, that when a group of stars, 
absorbed into the sun’s rays, disappeared in the 
west they were next seen in the eastern sky, 
slowly emerging from his morning beams. Might 
it not be possible, that this wandering star would 
pass by the sun, and re-appear in the east? With 
how much anxiety must this primitive discoverer 
have watched in the morning twilight? Day 
after day he sought his solitary post, and marked 
the rising stars, slowly lifting themselves above 
the eastern horizon. The gray dawn came, the 
sun shot forth a flood of light, the stars faded and 
disappeared, and the watcher gives over till the 
coming morning. But his hopes are crowned at 
last. Just before the sun breaks above the hori- 
zon, in the rosy east, refulgent with the coming 
day, he deseries the pure white silver ray of his 
long lost wanderer. It has passed the sun,—it 
rises in the east,—the first planet is discovered ! 

With how much anxiety and interest did the 
delighted discoverer trace the movements of his 
wandering star. Here was a new theme for 
thought, for observation, for investigation ; would 
this first planet sweep round the heavens as did 
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the sun and moon ? would it always move in the 
same direction ? would its path lie among those 
groups of stars among which the sun and moon 
held their course ? Encouraged by past success, 
he rejoicingly enters on the investigations of these 
questions. For some time the planet pursues its 
journey from the sun, leaving it farther and far- 
ther behind. But directly it slackens its pace,— 
it actually stops in its career, and the astonished 
observer, perhaps thinks that his wandering star 
had again become fixed. Not so,—a few days of 
watching dispels this idea. Slowly at first, and 
soon more swiftly, the planct seeks again the sun, 
moving backwards on its former path, until 
finally its light is but just visible in the east at 
early dawn. Again it is lost in the sun’s beams 
for a time, and contrary to all preceding analogy, 
when next seen, its silver ray comes out pure and 
bright, just above the setting sun. It now re- 
cedes from the sun, on each successive evening 
increasing its distance, till it again reaches a point 
never to be passed—here it stops—is stationary 
for a day or two, and then again sinks downward 
to meet the sun. How wonderful and inexplica- 
ble the movements of this wandering star must 
have appeared in the early ages oscillating back- 
ward and forward, never passing its prescribed 
limits, and ever closely attendant upon the sun. 
Where the sun sunk to repose, there did the 
faithful planet sink, and where the sun rose, at 
the same point did the wandering star make its 
appearance. The number of days was accurately 
noted, from the stationary point in the east above 
the sun, to the stationary point in the west above 
the sun, and thus the period, 584 days, from 
station to station became known. 

The discovery of one planet led the way to the 
rapid discovery of several others. If we may 
judge of their order by their brilliancy, Jupiter 
was the second wanderer revealed among the 
stars. Then followed Mars, and Saturn, and 
after a long interval Mercury was detected, 
hovering near the sun, and imitating the curious 
motions of Venus. 

Here the progress of planetary discovery was 
suddenly arrested, keen as was the vision of the 
old astronomer, long and patient as was his 
scrutiny, no depth of penetration of unaided 
vision could stretch beyond the mighty orbit of 
Saturn, and the search was given over. A clase 
examination of the planets revealed many impor- 
tant facts. Three of them, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, were found to perform the circuit of the 
heavens, like the sun and moon, and in the same 
direction ; with this remarkable difference, that 
while the sun and moon, moved steadily and 
uniformly in the same direction, the planets 
occasionally slackened their pace, would then 
stop, move backwards on their track, stop again, 
and finally resume their onward motion. Their 
periods of revolution were discovered by marking 
the time which elapsed, after setting out from 
some brilliant and well known fixed star, until 
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they should perform the entire circuit of the 


heavens and once more return to the same star 
The times of revolution were found to differ 
widely from each other; Mars requiring about 
687 days, Jupiter 4,332 days, and Saturn 
10,759 days, or nearly thirty of our years. 

The planets all pursued their journeys in the 
heavens, among the same constellations which 
marked the paths of the sun and moon, and hence 
these groups of stars concentrated the greatest 
amount of attention among the early astronomers, 
and became distinguished from all the others. | 

Whatever light may be shed upon antiqnity 
by deciphering the hieroglyphic memorials of the 
past, there is no hope of ever going far enough , 
back, to reach even the nation, to which we are 
indebted for the first rudiments of the science of 
the stars.—Mit. Pl. and Sid. World. 





The following notice of a work recently pub- 
blished in New York is from a Philadelphia 
paper. The subject is an interesting one; and 
if properly treated may well reward a perusal. 


The Logic and Utility of Mathematics, with the 
best methods of Instruction, explaincd and 
illustrated. By Charles Davies, LL. D. New 
York. A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John street, 
1850. 


The study of Mathematics we regard as the 
basis of a thorough intellectual training. That 
College or University which conducts its students 
through the most complete mathematical course, 
will number among its graduates the largest 
proportion of able reasoners, of sound and accu- 
rate scholars, and of practical men of science. 
The work before us is a defence of the study of 
Mathematics as a means of mental discipline. It 
is not a mathematical treatise to be used as a text 
book, but a philosophical disquisition upon mathe- 
matical science in its relations to the development 
of the powers of reasoning and of analytical in- 
vestigation. We have been much interested both 
in the plan and in the execution of the work, and 
would recommend the study of it to the theologian 
as a discipline in close and accurate thinking, aud 
in logical method and reasoning. It will be 
useful also to the general scholar and to the 
practical mechanic. We would specially recom- 
mend it to those who would have nothing taught 
in our Free Academy and other a institu: 
tions but what is directly ¢ practical ;’ nowhere 
have we seen a finer illustration of the connection 
between the abstractly scientific and the practical. 

The work is divided into three books ; the first 
of which treats of Logic, mainly upon the basis 
of Whately ; the second of Mathematica! Science, 
and the third of the Utility of Mathematics. — 

We cannot close this notice without adverting 
to the beautiful mechanical execution of the work. 
The text is clear, the margin ample, the pap¢t 
stout and white, and the whole air of the book 
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inviting. The publishers seem to have aimed at 
mathematical perfection in typography. 





SLAVE-TRADE. 


Her Majesty’s schooner Bermuda, Lieut. Jolly 
arrived at port Royal, Jamaica, on the 21st of 
May, with the Brazilian brigantine Clementina. 
The Bermuda, it seems, was at anchor in the 
Bight of Pines, off the Isle of Pines, on the south 
sideof Cuba, on the 20th ult., when a low, suspi- 
cious-looking brig was discovered outside, stecring 
for the land, but without showing any colours. 
Suspecting the vessel to be a slaver, Lieut. Jolly 
immediately got under way,and stood out for the 
purpose of overhauling and examining her. The 
brig, however, on discovering the Bermuda, at 
once altered her course, and made all sail off the 
land, the Bermuda in chase, and it was not until 
after a run of forty-nine hours, when the chase 
had made a considerable way into the Gulf of 
Mexico, that the Bermuda succeeded in disabling 
her, and making her a prize. In the course of 
the chase, eighty shots were fired from the Ber- 
muda, many of which told on the rigging, which 
was eventually so disabled as to make her an 
easy prize. She proved to be the Clementina, of 
Rio Janeiro, 176 tons, Brazilian measurement, 
commanded by Joas Goncales Bandeira. She 
had on board, when taken, 280 slaves, of whom, 
however, several have died since their capture, 
from the state of debility in which they were, in 
consequence of the want of food, which was en- 
tirely out when captured. The vessel had Bra- 
zilian papers, dated in November, 1849, and 

ior toher surrender she hoisted Brazilian co- 
ours. She had taken a Cuban pilot on board, 
aud was about to land her cargo on the Isle of 
Pines when discovered by her Majesty’s schooner. 
It is also stated that during the chase both vessels 
must have run upwards of 300 miles, and that 
out of sixty rounds of shots fired from the Ber- 
muda, not less than thirty-five took effect in the 
slaver’s rigging, spars and sails, such was the 
precision of her gunnery; motives of humanity 
caused the hull to be spared, as it was consider- 
ed certain that a large number of Africans were 
confined below, among whom dreadful havoc 
must have been made, had the Bermuda's shot 
been directed at the hull, besides running the 
tisk of sinking the brig. Such was the determi- 
nation of the captain of the slaver, that he would 
not surrender until his masts and rigging were 
cut to pieces by the Bermuda’s fire ; and it was 
only when the helmsman’s hat had been shot 
through and he quitted the wheel, followed by a 
volley of musketry from the Bermuda, that the 
captain would at last givein. The brig is a very 
beautiful one, and a clipper. She is coppered, 


and is said to be worth £1,000. The vessel and 
cargo will be proceeded against in the Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court, under the British statute, which 

y gives jurisdiction to the Vice-Admiralty 
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Courts in similar cases. The Africans were to 
be landed yesterday morning at Fort Augusta, as 
we were given to understand.—Jamaica Stand- 
ard, May 25. 


It appears this slaver was visited by John Cand- 


ler and George W; Alexander, while the slaves 
were still on board; from whose account we learn 
that the number shipped on the coast was 350, 
of whom 66 died previous to the capture, and 40 
while under charge of the captors; besides four 
who died after they were landed. Thus nearly 
one third of this cargo, which was far below 
the number intended to be embarked, perished 
duirng the transportatiou or immediately after- 
wards. 


They state that the space “ between decks, in 


which the men and boys had been stowed, was 
three feet eight inches in height, and with nearly 
all on deck at the time of our visit, was intolera- 
bly close near the gangway, where we stood, and 
had full opportunity of seeing the place and a 
few of the rescued victims who were lying on the 
floor. The cabin appropriated to the women and 
girls was higher, but very small.” 


One of the visitors went down into the hold, 


but found the air so oppressive that he was 
obliged to make a hasty retreat. 





THE CANE AND BAMBOO——-LONGEVITY OF 
PLANTS. 


A paragraph, from the Knorville Register, 


shows that our friends in East Tennessee are 
somewhat agitated, just now, by what they seem 
to regard as an unheard of phenomenon among 
the canes, which is nothing less than these plants 
suddenly producing flowers and seeds. 
this time last year,” says the Register, “the 
cane upon several islands in the rivers of Hast 
Tennessee was discovered to be producing 
small grains, which very much resembled rye, 
both as to size and shape. 
and was covered with chaff like that of wheat.’ 
The production was then considered remarkable, 
and so unusual that not even the oldest inhabitant 
had ever seen any thing of the kind. “ This 
year,” continues the Register, “ we are told that 


“ About 


It grew in heads, 


the cane throughout East Tennessee is bearing, 
in almost incredible quantities, the same grain. 
At some places, it would not be difficult to collect 
as much as twenty-five or thirty bushels per acre. 
Some persons owning cane lands, have already 
gathered large quantities of the grain, which, 
they find, makes a flour equal in appearance to 
that of wheat and equally as palatable when 
cooked in the form of cakes, &e. And then the 
Register goes on to add that the seeds are eager- 
ly devoured by pigs and fowls; that—and men- 
tions this as a remarkable feature—“ so soon as 
the grain begins to mature, the cane begins to 
die, and the ,indications are tbat all the cane in 
East Tennessee will die out this season;” and 
that it has been suggested to farmers there to 
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sow the seed upon their woodlands, for the 
purpose of forming and keeping up cane pas- 
tures. 

This account is highly interesting; but how- 
ever uncommon the phenomenon of the efflores- 
cence and fructification of the cane, there is no- 
thing out-of-the way or unnatural in it. The 
American cane is, like the Oriental bamboo, one 
of the long-lived—the very long-lived—grasses, 
which bear seed but once, and complete their 
term of existence when they bear it; the period 
being so extended that it does not usually hap- 
pen to one generation, or to a single individual, 
to be able to mark the time. We cannot find 
from the books—or such as we have been able to 
refer to—that the period of the efflorescence of 
the cane has been yet ascertained. The Knoz- 
ville Register says that the oldest inhabitant 
never noticed the phenomenon before. If this be 
so, it shows that the period is an uncommonly 
long one. The Anglo-Saxons have been familiar 
with East Tennessee and the cane plant ever since 
the time of Boone’s rambles to Kentucky,— 
eighty-one years ago,—or, rather, from the found- 
ing of Fort Loudon, twelve years earlier. The 
occurrence of such a phenomenon during this pe- 
riod must have been observed and remarked. It 
seems, however, never tohave beenheard of. Yet 
we must not fall into an error on this account. 
The French began to be familiar with the great 
interior valley, from the mouth of the Mississippi 
to the Lakes, nearly two hundred years ago; 
and we are not aware that they ever chronicled 
any observations on this point; although, it is 
most likely the canes must have blossomed sever- 
al times during that long period. We have the 
advantage of having commenced a precise and au- 
thentic record for the years 1849 and 1850. 

What the cane is, in this particular, in the 
United States, the bamboo is in Hindostan ; 
where intelligent Englishmen have been struck 
by a similar phenomenon of its sudden fructifi- 
cation, and have, sought, with some success, to 
ascertain the period of its growth. A friend has 
placed in our hands a copy of the Proceedings of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, for February, 1842, in which is an article 
containing some interesting particulars on this 
subject, the results of the inquiries of Dr. Wal- 


lich, Major Sleeman, and other savans on the, 


spot. These gentlemen mention the flowering, 
in 1824, of what they call the “ celebrated” 
grove or hedge of bamboos which surrounds the 
city of Rampore, in Rohilceund—it answers the 
purpose of a “wall or fortification” —and in extent 
is “unrivalled in India.”’ According to their in- 


‘quiries, the seed was first sown in 1769; which 


would give the bamboo a life of fifty-five years— 

a very respectable term, considering that the 

bamboo is, like the cane, only a species of gigantic 
8. 

The bamboo also resembles its American con- 

geneer in producing, when it does reach its bear- 


ing year, large quantities of highly nutritioy, 
grain. The work just quoted refers to the cir. 
cumstance of a failure of the rice crop occurring 
in the province of Orissa in 1812, when a general 
famine was only prevented by the provident] 
flowering of all the bamboos of a particular king. 
followed by seed, which the poor people watcha 
for and gathered day and night, spreading cloths 
uader the trees to catch it, and so were fed and 
preserved by thousands. 

The Tennessee farmers are acting wisely jn 
sowing the cane seed in their woodlands. They 
know its value for winter pastures. Most proba. 
bly, if they could spare seed, some of our Eastern 
farmers would like to try the experiment ;— 
though the cane, where it even appears natural. 
ly, does not thrive very well east of the moun. 
tains. 





ORIENTAL MORMONISM. 
The people of the United States have long look- 


ed with admiration on the war of resistance so 
successfully waged by the Circassians—as they 
are called—against the Russians; and as this is a 
war of the feeble against the strong, the few 
against the many—the war of a people who are 
counted by hundreds of thousands against another 
who are numbered by millions—we have come to 
regard them as a race of freeman, whose leader, 
the famous Schamyl, is a hero and patriot. 

After all said and done, however,our ideas on 
this subject are, for the most part illusions. 

The facts in relation to this race, their chief, 
their religion, and their war, may be found in a 
recent work—The people of the Caucasus, and 
their struggle for Liberty with the Russians—by 
a German traveller, Friedrich Bodenstedt, which 
has appeared, the original at Frankfort on the 
Main, and a translation at London; and, judging 
from the extracts we have noticed in some of the 
British periodicals, we should deem it a work 
worthy of republication. Its principal value in 
our eyes is the account it gives, analytic and his- 
torical, of the new creed, which strikes us as being 
a kind of Mahometan Mormonism, a heresy as 
strange and portentous in the Moslem, as the 
frenzy of the Latter Day Saints in the Christian 
world. It began in the years 1823 and 1824, 
and was first preached, secretly, as a “new doc- 
trine”’ by Mullah Mohammed, a teacher and cadi 
in Daghestan, the professed object being to restore 
the primitive creed of Mahomet, and thus regain 
the invincible character promised by him to the 
true believers. It was the first duty to cast off 
the yoke of the detested Giaour, or Infidel—that 
is, Christian; to which end all rivalries of sect 
were to be abandoned, and such reforms introdu- 
ced as the Imam, or high priest—which Mullah 
Mohammed, of course, proclaimed himself, with 
a special mission from the Most High—deemed 
necessary. From this small beginning has grown 
a religion which, though professing to be pure 
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Mahometanism, is something very different from 
it, and, indeed, a great deal worse in general 
;mposture, and in impiety. The proselytes are 
ranked in three divisions, or classes, one above the 
other, the first comprising the great mass of belie- 
vers, the two others the devouter spirits, few in 
numbers, who ascend by merit to honors, com- 
mands, and saintly privileges. The great duties 
of the first class are to obey the ritual of the Ko- 
ran, to wash, fast, pray, go on pilgrimages, and 
to wage implacable war on unbelievers, and regard 
submission to their authority as a deadly sin. 
The proselytes who rise into the next class—be- 
ing, apparently, those who most signalize their va- 
lor, talents, easy belief, and blind devotion to the 
Imam—enjoy the privilege of doing pretty much 
what they please—they are above the cere- 
monial, above the necessity of worship: all that is 
required of them is to be as obedient and fanatical 
as possible, and to fight like tigers, refusing quar- 
ter, despising numbers, and laughing at death. 
The Murids, or select soldiers, the warriors or the 
battalion, which fights under the eye of the Imam, 
belong to this class. The third class contains the few 
still more deserving, of whom the Imam makes 
his lieutenants and satraps, his all-powerful repre- 
sentatives and vicars, whom he represents as JVa- 
ibs, the elect, the chosen favorites of the Most 
High. 

As for the Imam, he is, like Mahomet of old, 
the prophet, the representative, the immediate or- 
gan of the supreme will, the source and fountain, 
therefore, of all authority and law, to questio nor dis- 
obey whose command is impiety. Such an Imam is 
a tyrant and despot of more fearful ‘character than 
the worst autocrat that ever lived. And such pre- 
cisely is Schamyl, the priest-warrior of the Cau- 
casus, who fights so gallantly against the tyranny 
of the Russians, and fights still more gallantly, if 
possible, to establish his own tyranny over all the 
tribes of the mountains who question his right or 
his religion :—for whenever not fully occupied with 
the Russians, he is as busy as he can be converting 
and conquering his own countrymen, which he 
does with fire and sword. 

Mullah Mohammed, as we mentioned, founded 
the new faith, and became its first Imam, in 1823- 
4. He had not the courage to use the sword 
which he invoked ; and being arrested on suspicion 
of preaching sedition, by a Russian officer in 1826, 
he fled and remained in concealment so that a 
priest of greater courage, Kasi-Mullah, assumed 
the place of Imam, and in 1829 raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion. He fought the Russians, for 
two years, with the bloodiest animosity; was 
Killed in battle in 1831; and his dead body was 
carried about the country by the victors, to be 
shown as that of an imposter. The effect was 
very different from that intended ; and nothing but 

insane oppressions and violence of his succes- 
sor, Hamsad Bey, who was assassinated in 1834, 
checked the exertions of a people burning with 
the passions of revenge. Schamyl was 
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the favorite disciple and soldier of Kasi-Mullah. 
He became Imam in 1834, after the death of 
Hamsad Bey. 
ity for sixteen years. 
brave and capable ; and such are the remarkable 
traits of his character, such his marvellous succes- 
ses against the enemy, and such the wonderful es- 
capes he has repeatedly made from death and cap- 
tivity at their hands, that he is regarded by his 
followers pretty much in the light in which such 
a pretender would wish to be regarded, and is, at 
this moment, although on a somewhat smaller 
scale, a more powerful monarch than the Imperial 


He has been, therefore, in author- 
He has proved himself 


Nicholas, who strives in vain to subdue him. 

Schamy] is described by Herr Bodenstedt, (who 
holds him in great admiration and is exceedingly 
hostile to the Russians, ) as being about fifty-three 
years of age, of middle stature, with light hair, 
and gray eyes—which are shaded by bushy and 
well arched brows—with a fairness of complexion 
and delicacy of skin which distinguish him from 
his race. His address is noble and dignified, his 
deportment stern and commanding; and he is as 
completely a master of himself and of all who ap- 
proach him, as one pretending to such a mighty 
and supernatural character should be. “ An 
immoveable stony calmness,” says the author,: 
‘“ which never forsakes him, even in moments of 
the utmost danger, broods over his countenance. 
He passes a sentence of death with the same com- 
posure with which he distributes ‘the sabre of 
honor’ to his bravest Murids after a bloody en- 
counter.” He never betrays the least sign of anger 
orexcitement. He regards—or pretends to regard 
himself—as the chosen instrument of the Deity, 
to whom he attributes his thoughts and resolu- 
tions as immediate inspirations. We must add 
to his other qualifications what appears to be a 
true talent of irresistible and fiery eloquence ; 
which will help us to an understanding of his 
character and great success both as a soldier and 
a prophet. Mr. Bodenstedt says that he has but 
seldom, of late, taken a part personally in battle. 
This may indicate some decay of energy, mental 
or bodily; and, indeed, the writer intimates that 
he is suffering from an obstinate disease of the 
eyes, which constantly grows worse, and which 
may seriously impair his efficiency asa ruler. In 
the meanwhile, he reads the Koran, fasts and 
prays, drinks water; watches whole nights with- 
out sleep, and keeps—after the true fashion of an 
Oriental—his harem full of wives; though a pre- 
vious German traveller, Wagner, say she has only 
one.—V. Amer. & U.S. Gaz. 





HORACE MANN ON LABOR. 


It was not the design of Providence that the 
work of the world should be performed by museu- 
lar strength. God has filled the earth and imbued 
the elements with energies of greater power than 
that of all the inhabitants of a thousand planets 
like ours. Whence come our necessaries and our 
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luxuries? those comforts and appliances that make ; 
PP 


the difference between a houseless, wandering 
tribe of Indians in the far West, and a New En- 
gland village? They do not come wholly or prin- 
cipally from the original, unassisted strength of the 
human arm, but from the employment, through in- 
telligence and skill, of those great nutural forces, 
with which the bountiful Creator has filled every 
part of the universe. Caloric, gravitation, expan- 
sibility, comprehensibility, electricity, chemical 
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pulling her way through the reeds, bends over 


_the canoe each bundle as she grasps it, while ¢}, 
| other strikes off the seed with a blow of the pad. 


dle. In this way a canoe-load is soon gathered. 
and a few industrious squaws, in ordinary seasons 
find no difficulty in provisioning the wigwams of 
the lazy warriors, their husbands, besides el!jn, 
stares of it to‘all the trading lodges of the whites j, 
their vicinity. 

Considering these facts, the wild rice of the 


affinities, and repulsions, spontaneous velocities— | North West may well be deemed, as it really js, 4 
these are the mighty agents which the intellect of | highly important plant, destined perhaps, in fy. 
man harnesses to the car of improvement. The | ture days, to have some influence on population 
application of water, and wind, and steam, to the | in that country. It is very obvious that it may 
propulsion of machinery, and to the transportation | be cultivated, like ordinary rice, wherever it may 
of men and merchandize from place to place, has | become an object to try the experiment; and 
added ten thousand fold to the actual products of | there is every reason to believe it will prove, when 
human industry. How small the wheel which | reclaimed, extremely productive. 
the stoutest laborer can turn, and how soon will N. Amer. & U.S. Gaz. 
he be weary! Compare this with a wheel driving - 
a thousand spindles and looms, which a stream of 
water can turn and never tire. A locomotive 
will take five hundred men, and bear them on| A fact which I came in possession of a couple 
their journey hundreds of miles a day. Look at | of years ago, may illustrate the character of the 
these same five hundred men starting from the | New Englanders, and reveal the origin of some 
same point, and attempting the same distance with | branches of their most profitable business. S. W. 
allthe pedestrian’s or the equestrian’s toil and tar- | was the son of a country clergyman, and was ac- 
diness! The cotton mills of Massachusetts will | customed to labouring on a farm in summer, and 
turn out more cloth in one day than could have keeping school in winter. He was moral, indus- 
been manufactured by all the inhabitants of the | trious, and frugal, and took a wife possessing the 
Eastern continent during the tenth century. On | same qualities, together with a shrewd propensity 
an element which in ancient time was supposed | to calculate the cost of all articles of living. 
to be exclusively within the control of the gods, | One day her husband brought home the cloth and 
and where it was deemed impious for human trimmings for a new coat. The wife inquired the 
power to intrude, even there the gigantic forces of price of the buttons, which she noticed were made 
nature, which human science and skill have en- | of cloth called “lasting,” or, more fully, “ ever- 
listed in their service, confront and overcome the lasting,” covered on to wooden button-moulds 
raging of the elements—breasting tempest and | She thought she could afford as good a button, 
tides, escaping reef, and-lee-shores, and career- | made by hand for less money. The next day, 
ing triumphant around the globe. The velocity | like the true daughter of a Yankee, she “tried 
of winds, and weight of waters, and the rage of| the thing out.” She bought the cloth by the 
steam, are powers, each one of which is infinitely yard, and the moulds by the dozen; and in a 
stronger than all the strength of all the nations | week she had better buttons, at a less price, in 
and races of mankind, were it all gathered into a| the market. The thing would pay. 8. W. soon 
single arm. And all these energies are given us | Jeft farming and school-keeping, bought the cloth, 
on one condition—the condition of intelligence— | which his wife cut into button-covers, and button 
that is, of education.—Mass. Spy. moulds, hired the women and girls of the neigh- 
bouring towns to make them up, and sold them 
at great profits. Soon another entered into part- 
nership with him, and invented machinery to do 
The great wild rice region of the interior may | the work. Then the plain lasting was changed 
be said to extend from the Wisconsin river on the | to figured velvet, and satin, and twist. Improve- 
south to Lake Winnipeg on the north, and between | ment on improvement in machinery was made, till 
Lake Michigan and the St. Peters river. The | they equalled the best English, or French or Ger- 
rice is exceedingly abundant in the Menominee | man buttons. S. W. now owns one of the sweet- 
country near Green Bay; and indeed, the name | est villages in the Conneticut valley, and almost 
of the plant in the widely extended Chippewa | supplies the United States with buttons for coats 
tongue shows that it either took its name from | and overcoats. He has endowed an academy mv- 
the Menominee Indians, or the Menominee Indians nificently; has contributed like a prince to the 
theirs from it. It grows in all the shallow lakes | funds of a highly distinguished and useful female 
and lagoon-like expanses of the rivers; and it is | seminary, and has rescued a noble college from 
collected, at the harvest season, by the Indian wo- |embarrassment. So much for the carefuluess of a 
men, who go in canoes, two in each, one of whom, ° prudent wife ; and so much for a disposition to cara 
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WILD RICE. 
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an honest living in some way, rather than thrive 
in idleness on the hard and too often unrequited 
wil of others. —Vat. Era. 





JUDICIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

A pleasant incident occurred in a public school 
some time since. It seems that the boys attend- 
ing the school, of the average age of seven years, 
had, in their play of bat and ball, broken one of 
the neighbor’s windows, but no clue to the offender 
could be obtained, as he would not confess, nor 
would any of his associates expose him. The case 
troubled the teacher ; and on one of the citizens 
visiting the school, she privately and briefly stated 
the cireumstances, and wished him, in some re- 
marks to the scholars, to advert to the principle in- 
volved in the case. The address had reference 
principally to the conduct of boys in the streets 
and at their sports; the principles of rectitude and 
kindness which govern them every where, even 
when alone, and when they thought no one was 
present to observe. The scholars seemed deeply 
interested in the remarks. A very short time 
after the visiter had left the school, a little boy 
arose from his seat and said, “ Miss L., I batted 
the ball that broke the window. Another boy 
threw the ball, but I batted it, and it struck the 
window. Iam willing to payforit.”” There was 
a death-like silence in the school as the little boy 
was speaking, and continued for a minute after he 
kad closed. ‘ But it won’t be right for one to pay 
the whole for the glass,” said another boy, rising, 
in his seat, “ all of us that were playing should 
pay something, because we were all engaged alike 
in the play; I'll pay my part!” “And 1!” “ And 
I!” A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through 
the school at this display of correct feeling. The 
teacher's heart was touched, and she felt more 
than ever the responsibility of her charge. 

Hogg’s Instructor. 





VALUABLE MINERAL PAINT DISCOVERY. 

In West Springfield a quarry of stone material, 

suitable for paint, has recently been discovered 
and purchased by Skinner & Hancox. The tract 
contains an inexhaustible supply of the material, 
which is a soft, reddish brown stone, with some 
veins of blue, which when exposed to the air, 
slacks or softens, and crumbles. To prepare it 
for mixing with oil, like lead, it is first washed, 
then ground. 
_ It contains a larger proportion of the harden- 
ing qualities than any paint material yet known. 
It is consequently more impervious to water and 
fire, and it looks well. The cost is not half as 
much as lead, and it is thought to be more dura- 
ble— Mass. Spy. 





He who has learned to bear provocation with- 
out resentment, is in a fair way of having his 
hame enrolled amongst the members of the ehurch 
of Philadelphia, against which there was no com- 
Plaint or exception.— Dilwyn. 
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WASTED THOUGHTS. 


Ye may scatter wealth with unsparing hand, 
Ye may seem to squander to-day, 

It may fall like drops to the weary land, 
As it wings its flight away. 


Ye may pour out your hearts in feeling deep, 
Ye may give from no niggard store ; 

Rut the tears of sympathy ever are sweet, 
Their fountains will fill once more. 


Your hand may be busy through weary days, 
Ye may toil, and weave, and spin, 

Another will gather where you have strown, 
Another will enter in, 


But, oh! for the moments of Wasted Thought! 
Who, who can the gainer be? ‘ 
Their blank record availeth nought, 
This side Eternity ! 


A fearful hour, when the vineyard’s Lord, 
Shall come to that wide-spread field ; 
And the fruit be only the wild-fox-grape, 
In His vintsge, the only yield! 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. E. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the steamship Europa we have Liverpool dates 


to the 10th inst. 


England. ‘The question in relation to the Baron 


Rothschild’s taking his seat in the House of Com- 
mons has been postponed to the next session. 


The Irish Franchise bill, as mutilated by the 


Lords, has been rejected - the Commons, who 


have substituted a £2 qualification, which, it is 


stated, adds some 170,000 votes to the Irish constit- 


uencies. 
The Queen and Court were to leave London for 


Scotland on the 23d inst., previous to which it was 
expected that the Queen would prorogue Parliament 
in person. 


Harvest «perations have commenced and the 
crops promise well. 
rance. The accounts from the Agricultural dis- 


tricts are encouraging. The late abundant rains 


have completely brought round the late crops. 

The Minister of War has‘demanded another cred- 
it of 12,557,840 francs to meet the expenses of 
camps at Versailles and other contingent outlays. 

Portuaat. The session of the Cortes was elon 
on the 20th ult. after having lasted more than six 
months. After despatching the war-steamer Missis- 
sippi to convey the intelligence of the failure of 
his negotiation to the American government, Minis- 
ter Clay embarked on board the Independence fri- 
gate, which proceeded to Gibralter. The whole 
proceedings will be submitted to the American 
Congress. A Consular Agent has been left at Lis- 
bon. 

Advices from Altona of the 5th inst. state that 
a collision between the Danish and Holstein armies 
took place on the 2d inst. which resulted in the de- 
feat of the Danes. The loss on either side was not 

reat. 
. Avustria.—The Cabinet at Vienna appears dis- 
posed for peace. A reduction of the army and 
retrenchment of expenditures, are much talked of, 

Be.c1um.—Instructions have been received at the 
Custom House at Ostend, that the passport system, 
so far as it applies to passengers arriving at the Bel- 
gian ports, is to be suppressed. Accordingly, 
travellers can now enter Belgium freely, and with 
out being furnished with passports. 
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Turxey.—The Sultan has decided that specimens 
of the manufacture of Turkey shall be sent to the 
exhibition in London in 1850, and he has nominated 
a commission of five superior functionaries of the 
ministry of commerce—three Musselmen and two 
Christian merchants, to superintend the necessary 
arrangements. 

Denmark AND THE Ducuies.—A protocol which 
recognizes substantially all the leading views of 
the Danish government, has been signed in London 
by the Representatives of Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, Sweden and Norway. The Aus- 
triai: Minister expressed a wish to consult the Cabi- 
net at Vienna, and the protocol was consequently left 
open for the Court of Austria. The Prussian repre- 
sentative was not present, and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment is understood to have protested, but the 

rotocol was, nevertheless left open for the Court of 
Pienia: 


Cattrornta.—The Steamer Crescent City arrived 
at New York on the 22d and the Ohio on the 24th 
insts. bringing intelligence from California to the 
17th of Seventh month. 

Business wears an improved aspect of late, but 
no material change for the better has yet taken 

lace. 

The gold discoveries in Carson valley and other 
laces on the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
ave given anew impulse to mining operations. 

A large number of the immigrants are coming by a 
new route which passes in the immediate neighbor- 
hoo: of the newly-discovered placers. It is said to 
be easy, and abounding in grass. 

Numerous murders and robberies have lately been 
perpetrated at the different mining stations, and 
upon travellers among the mountains. 

A cargo of 2000 Ibs. of ice which lately arrived 
at San Francisco was sold for $2000. 

A movement has been made in Council towards 
grading and planking the streets of San Francisco, 
anda ‘hope is expressed that the work will be un- 
dertaken and completed before the rainy season sets 
in. 

New Mexico.—The elections under the State 
Constitution of New Mexico, took place 6th mo. 
20th., and resulted in the choice of Dr. Henry Con- 
elly for Governor, and Emanuel Alvaez for Lieut. 
Governor. Wm.5. Messerdy was elected Repre- 
sentative to Congress. Members of the Legislature 
were also elected and this body convened at the time 
appointed by the State Constitution. The parties in 
the Legislature were divided, one party advocating 
a Territorial and the other a State Government. A 
member of the Senate presented his credentials and 
was admitted ; but it being afterwards found that 
he would not vote with the majority, he was excluded 
and his opponent admitted. Hereupon a number 
of the Senators and Representatives withdrew, leav- 
ing the house without a quorum. The remaining 
members took upon themselves the responsibility 
of filling the vacant seats with men enough to form 
a quorum and proceeded with the business. R. H. 
Whiteman, and F. A. Cunningham, were elected 
U. S. Senators. 

The Indians continue to make depredations 
throughout most parts of New Mexico. 

MisceeL.Laneous.—The Legislatue of Wisconsin 
has made it a penal offence for the owners of land 
to allow the Canada thistle to go to seed thereon. 

The building for the “ World’s Exhibition of 


| been incorporated into it, was ordered to be engr 


ground, to be 110 feet high, and will cost £150. 999 
It will require 1,000,000 feet of glass. 24 miles ,, 
gutter, 218 miles of sash-bar, and 4,000 tons of jro,, 
The length of the counters for the display of ;), 
articles will be about seven miles. . 

A terrible conflagration occurred at Montrea| ,, 
the night of the 23d. From 100 to 120 houses we, 
burned. The loss is estimated at not less th, 
$200,000. 

Concréss.—The Indian Intercourse Bij] y.. 
taken up on the 23d inst. in the Senate, debated a), 
ordered to be engrossed. The Fugitive Slave j)) 
was then taken up, and after various ptovisions ha 
sed by a vote of 27 yeasto 12 nays. On the 26) 
it passed the Senate without a division. Jy 1). 
House, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation B, 
has been under consideration. Various ameni. 
ments, chiefly of a local character, have bee 
adopted. 

An alarming excitement was made at Harrisburg 
in consequence of the arrest of three fugitive slave. 
They were arrested under a warrant from a magis. 
trate, upon a charge of stealing horses. A writ »: 
habeas corpus being issued, the fugitives wer 
brought on the 23d inst. before the court at Harris. 
burg, where it was made to appear that they wer 
slaves, and that the horses were taken by them to ai: 
in their escape. Two of the horses were taken clan- 
destinely; respecting the other, no proof of unlaw{u! 
taking appeared. But the fugitives turned the horses 
loose after riding them about thirty miles. Afte; 
examination, Judge Pearson decided that the act 
under the circumstances, was not larceny, and or- 
dered the blacks to be discharged. But when th 
jail was opened, the claimants of the slaves 2- 
tempted to seize them; on which a violent contes: 
ensued, wherein one of the slaves made his escay 
the other two being secured. But the manner in 
which the seizure was made, involving a breach ot 
the public peace, the masters were arrested, an 
are held by the court to answer for their conduct to 
the next Court of Quarter Sessions. Those wh 
took part in the riot, in opposition to the masters, 
are also held responsible for their acts in the case. 
As the opinion of the court brings into view som 
important principles, it is designed to furnish ou: 
readers next week with amore specific explanation 
of the case. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual Examination at Haverfor' 
School will commence on Second day morning, the 
9th of next month, and will close on 4th day follow- 
ing at noon. 

The winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 16th of 10th month, next, and will close on the 
16th of 4th month, 1851. 

Applications for admission may be made 
Cuartes YARNALL, Secretary of the Board of Mana- 
gers, 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 





A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refe'- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained 0a 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Homas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jostan TaTuM, - a a 

Atrrep Corr, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 


Manufactures” at London, is to cover 18 acres of | Philadelphia, 7th mo. Sth. tf. 




















